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Brief, amazing moments of inciusion 

Janice Fialka 


“Real inclusion” of kids with special needs occurs everywhere, inside the classroom as well as out- 
side. This is a fairly basic principle, however, it is not always easy to achieve. 


When our son Micah started high school, we thought long and hard about what after- 
school activities would engage him, keep him healthy, and help him stay connected to his peers in a 
natural way. As we explored our options, we were fortunate that Micah had a peer mentor, a junior 
in high school who helped us think through Micah’ s choices. J.J. was the captain of the high school 
cross country running team, so it may have been natural for him to suggest that Micah join the 
team. 


“Great idea!” my husband and I thought. J.J. could mentor Micah in the ways of becom- 
ing a runner and a team member. Micah would be physically active every day after school and 
have the chance to hang out with his new peers. Perfect! It never crossed OUR minds that Micah 
rarely walked briskly, let alone ran. But that was a minor point — for us ! For Micah, running was 
the farthest thing from his mind. But he liked J.J.; he liked hanging out with a cool upper classman, 
and he was willing to try it “for two weeks. Mom.” 

Three weeks into the season (he made it beyond the two- week trial. Yeah! Our plan was 
working), we received a phone call from Micah’ s coach. He asked if my husband and I could meet 
with him to talk. “Of course,” I responded but my heart sunk deep, knowing that “bad news” was 
on its way. 


I was stunned.. I 
thought to my self y 
‘'You mean you are 
not going to tell us it's 
not working out for 
Micah to be on the 
team? You mean 
Micah can stay on the 
team? You mean you 
have a goal for him?" 


We set a date to meet, but we knew what was happening. The coach was getting to know 
Micah and was realizing that our son was NOT a runner. My spirits dropped as I anticipated that I 
would have to “go back to the drawing board” to find something else for Micah to do after school. 
Perhaps I would have to stage an “inclusion fight.” It wouldn’t be the first time. 

We went into the meeting prepared to be told that it just wasn’t working out. The coach 
greeted us and then quickly began, “I want to talk to you about a goal I have for Micah.” 

“Goal,” I said to myself. “G-O-A-L. Goal.” 

The coach continued. “I would like Micah to run one mile of the standard three miles in a 
cross country meet in a few weeks.” 

I was stunned. I thought to myself, “You mean you are not going to tell us it’s not work- 
ing out for Micah to be on the team? You mean Micah can stay on the team? You mean you have 
a goal for him?” I didn’t say these things but I marveled at the fact that I didn’t have to go into my 
“strong mom- advocacy- warrior role.” I didn’t have to convince the coach that Micah should be 
included. All I had to do was say, “Yes, Coach. Sounds like a great idea. Coach. Way to go. 
Coach.” 



Micah (left) and coach 
Paul Yowchaung 


I am sure that the coach had no idea how relieved, pleased, and excited we were. At this 
same meeting, the coach made another request. He explained that during one practice each week, 
the kids ran for several miles in local neighborhoods. He worried that because Micah had a “bit 
slower” pace, Micah was often left behind and alone. Coach was concerned for Micah’ s safety. I 
suggested that on those days, Micah could skip practice and run with me or my husband at home. 
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Coach quickly disagreed, saying, “No, I want him to remain connected to the school and his team. I was wondering if it 
would be okay if he spent that practice in the weight room in the school gym, running on the treadmill. There are lots of other 
students working out in the gym.” I was stunned — again! We seem to have encountered a coach who genuinely wanted Micah’s 
running routine to be as closely aligned to the team as possible. 

“Sounds perfect!” I said, hardly believing what I heard. I know that I shouldn’t have been stunned, relieved, or amazed 
but those families who have had to “fight” for inclusive education know how uncommon these types of conversations are with 
well meaning staff who have limited experience with full inclusive opportunities. 

I left the meeting pleased and excited. I met a man, a high school coach, who had probably never read anything by the 
leading thinkers of inclusive education, but who understood “inclusion” from his heart. Coach just “got it” and we were thrilled. 

In mid-October of Micah’s freshman year, on one of those glorious brisk autumn days, where the sky is a brilliant lapis 
blue, and the orange and yellow leaves dance lightly in the soft breezes, our son ran in his first meet. We video-taped all 1 1 min- 
utes and 32 seconds of his run. Best friends came to watch. I choked back tears of pride and awe, and his team cheered, “Go Mi- 
cah. You can do it.” 

In May of Micah’s freshman year, we learned that Micah’s coach would not be coaching the next year. This news sent 
me into a downward spiral of panic. When parents find adults who believe in their child, they cling to them like Velcro®. We did 
NOT want coach to leave. 

At the end-of-the-year meeting to plan for Micah’s sophomore year, we met the new coach. I eyed him suspiciously, 
wondering if he knew how terrific my son is, if he knew how desperately we wanted Micah to continue in this rewarding experi- 
ence of running cross country. Fortunately we quickly learned the answer. The new coach stated in a clear unwavering voice, “I 
have a goal for Micah. I want him to run in EVERY meet and I want him to increase his distance to two miles each meet.” 

I clenched my hands to the bottom of the chair so that I wouldn’t leap up and burst into cheers of jubilation. My husband 
and I were beaming, too stunned to find any words (again, no “inclusion fight!”) Micah’s reaction to his new coach’s goals was a 
bit different. He groaned, muttering, “Two miles, two whole miles . . .No way. Mom!” 

While delighting in the day’s success and the feeling that luscious sense of hope, I thought of the wonderful poet Adri- 
enne Rich’s description of how life is really lived. She said, “I live not as a leap, but as a succession of brief amazing moments, 
each one making possible the next.” 

Her reflection on how she lives her life, describes Micah’s cross country story perfectly. There were many amazing mo- 
ments, each building on the previous one. J.J., his peer mentor, opened the door to cross country. Micah’s first coach got him 
running in one meet. His second coach really got him running and in EVERY meet. Each high school year brought new accom- 
plishments. In his junior and senior years, the new captain and other teannnates began driving Micah home from practice every 
day. Eventually Micah ran two whole miles in 23 minutes, non-stop. Not bad for a young man who could only run ONE BLOCK 
in his freshman year. In Micah’s senior year, he received his Varsity Letter. He was proud. 

Getting from running one block to wearing his Varsity letter four years later wasn’t easy (as Micah will enthusiastically 
tell you). “Real” inclusion is hard work, an idea, something to move toward — something like a cross country run. Micah’s run- 
ning career evolved over time, without huge leaps. He learned that he must run every single part of the mile to get to HIS finish 
line. 


There’s a lesson in that for me (there is always a lesson for me!). All of us who believe in inclusive education, inclusive 
communities, and inclusive living have to run every part of the inclusive course (dam it!). Some of the tracks are smooth and 
straight, others have steep hills, twists, and turns. But each part must be run. Each part is connected to the previous section. Each 
must be encountered, traveled, negotiated. As Micah has learned, we all must keep a steady pace, look ahead, practice, keep 
breathing, be encouraged by the cheering of our teammates, move forward at our own pace — but move forward. We’ll probably 
groan as Micah did, “Two miles! No way. Mom!” But we, like Micah, are spurred on toward our goal, our dream. There are no 
leaps in cross country mnning or in building inclusive lives, but there can be many brief amazing moments in both. 

Janice Fialka is a poet and prose author working in the field of inclusive education and advocacy. 
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You are invited to one of this year’s best conferences on effective education for diverse students! 

WHOLE SCHOOLING: Raising the Standard for ALL 

Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. April 29 - 30, 2005. 


Inclusive Learning For All - Building Community and Citizenship 

Our schools are filled with learners who bring with them a wide variety of culture, race, language, 
socio-economic status and ability. 

Are we doing everything we can to foster teaching and learning communities? 

How do we strengthen learning and champion growth for all? 

How do we include students in learning together, welcoming differences in culture, language and 
ability? 

How do we teach others to build nurturing communities? 

How can we develop meaningful accountability? 

And... 

How do we empower our children as they journey to become true citizens? 

You are invited to participate in an exciting international conference that will address these ques- 
tions. You will hear presentations by recognized leaders from Canada, the United States, South 
Africa, and Australia. You will engage in facilitated, inspiring dialogue with colleagues via the 
WORLD CAFE process. Organized around the Six Principles of Whole Schooling, this conference 
will provide an exciting and provacative forum for thinking, networking, proaction, and community 
building. 


Go to http://www.wholeschoolinq.net/WS/Seminars/Edmonton05/lndex.html for more information. 
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Space is limited. 
Register NOW!!!!!! 
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make a difference! 
We are growing the 
Consortium through 
the grassroots ef- 
forts of teachers, 
parents, faculty, ad- 
ministrators, and 
community mem- 
bers. If you are in- 
terested in being in- 
volved, contact us at: 

Wholeschoolinq@comcast.net 

http://www.wholeschooling.net 


The Whole Schooling Consortium is an international net- 
work of schools and individual teachers, parents, adminis- 
trators, university faculty and community members. We are 
concerned with the following central problems that deepen 
our social and individual problems: segregation of children 
based on ability, ethnicity, gender, socio-economic status 
and other characteristics; standardization and narrowing of 
curricula, stifling creativity, critical thinking, and democratic 
engagement; narrowly focused standardized assessment 
that centers schooling around the taking of a test rather 
than learning and creates competition and rivalry across 
schools; punishment of schools and educators rather than 
providing help, support and assistance; consequent creation 
of school cultures of tension, anger, and pressure prevent- 
ing what should be a place of joy, fun, community, and 
care; and lack of attention to economic and social needs of 
children. Schools, we believe, are central if we are to have a 
democratic society and inclusive communities where people 
of difference are valued and celebrated. Schools must be 
places that encourage the development of the whole child - 
linking talent development and social, emotional, cognitive, 
and physical learning. We believe this is necessary and pos- 
sible. 
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Democratic Society 




